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Preface 


The  assumption  that  lies  behind  this  guide  is  that  for  the  present  the 
standard  textbook  remains  the  primary  mode  of  instruction.  Therefore,  the 
most  practical  manner  to  increase  the  coverage  of  women  in  American  history  is 
to  provide  units  that  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  textbooks.  This  guide 
is  an  attempt  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  that  happening.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  several  things  -  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  history  of  women  in 
America,  a  series  of  separate  units  on  the  topic,  or  an  exploration  into  the 
developing  historiography  on  these  topics.  These  are  all  important  needs  but 
wait  for  another  time. 

This  guide  is  intended  to  be  a  practical  guide  for  the  classroom 
teacher.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  encourage  the  teacher  to  spend  additional 
class  time  on  the  study  of  women  in  American  history.  In  terms  of  having  an 
effect  on  individual  students  this  is  the  most  important  task. 

Textbooks  (referred  to  in  text) 

Below  is  a  list  of  some  commonly  used  American  History  textbooks.  The 
topics  in   this  guide  refer   to  corresponding  chapters  in  these  texts. 

Berkin  and  Wood,   Land  of  Promise 
Scott  Forseman  and  Co.    -  1984 

Boor st in  and  Kelly,   A  History  of  the  United  States 
Ginn  and  Co.    -  1984 

Bragdon  and  McCutcheon,   History  of  a  Free  People 
MacMillan  and  Co.    -  1981 

Davidson  and  Lytle,    The   United  States 
Prentice  Hall   -  1984 

Green,   Becker  and  Covello,    The  American   Tradition 
Merrill   -1984 

Jordan,    Greenblatt  and  Bowes,   The  American 
Sciene  Research  Associates   -  1982 

Risjord  and  Haywoode,    People  and  Our  Country 
Holt,   Rhinehart  and  Wins low  -  1982 

Todd  and  Curti ,  Rise  of  the  American  Nation 
Harcourt,   Brace  and  Jovanovich   -  1982 
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Introduction  By  The  Author 

The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  guide  is  to  facilitate  the  incorporation 
of  the  study  of  women  in  American  history  into  the  standard  secondary  school 
curriculum.  During  the  past  decade  large  amounts  of  material,  both  scholarly 
and  popular ,  have  been  developed  on  the  role  of  women ,  but  the  actual  study  by 
high  school  students  has  probably  not  increased  a  great  deal.  While  almost 
all  textbooks  have  increased  coverage  of  women,  they  must,  given  their  purpose 
and  nature,  limit  their  study  to  fit  the  traditional  format.  At  best  they 
raise  issues  concerning  the  role  of  women  in  American  development  and  give  the 
student  a  sense  of  the  role  women  have  played  in  that  development.  At  worst 
the  texts  may  make  women  appear  as  mere  appendages  to  the  story  of  a  male 
dominated  history. 

In  the  1970 's  an  alternative  to  the  study  of  women  appeared  with  the  rise 
of  the  elective  program.  Many  schools  developed  a  mini-course  with  a  title 
similar  to  'Women  in  American  History" .  These  courses  provided  an  indepth 
approach  to  the  topic  and  frequently  created  a  genuine  interest  and 
understanding  on  the  part  of  students.  However,  these  programs  did  have 
several  drawbacks.  Frequently  they  approached  the  topic  in  a  manner  that  did 
not  tie  the  material  under  study  to  any  larger  issues  or  events.  This  once 
again  made  women's  history  appear  to  be  a  separate  issue  as  opposed  to  an 
integral  part  of  larger  concerns.  More  obviously,  such  an  approach  tended  to 
limit  the  numbers  and  types  of  students  who  were  exposed  to  such  material.  If 
my  experience  can  be  perceived  as  typical,  a  typical  elective  course  probably 
attracted  about  twenty  students  per  semester  who  were  predominantly  female. 
In  addition,  the  very  existence  of  such  a  course  tended  to  weaken  the  impetus 
for  revision  of  traditional  courses  where  most  students  would  still  be  exposed 
to  American  history. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  these  courses,  trends  of  the  1980 's  make  the  issue 
moot.  Declining  enrollments,  budget  cuts,  a  "back  to  basics"  movement,  and  an 
awareness  by  educators  of  certain  deficiencies  in  the  elective  approach  have 
effectively  reduced,  if  not  eliminated,  such  elective  programs.  As  a  result, 
most  students  take  a  one  or  two  year  U.S.  History  program.  Certain  aspects  of 
this  change  are  significant  for  the  study  of  women.  Traditional  textbooks 
produced  by  major  publishers  will  continue  to  be  the  mainstay  of  student 
reading.  Classes  will  be  teacher  centered  and  lecture /discussion  (frequently 
question/answer)  will  be  the  dominant  mode  of  instruction. 

If  one  hopes  to  have  material  included  in  a  curriculum,  then  one  must 
present  it  in  a  manner  that  will  allow  the  material  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  textbook  and  provide  the  teacher  with  specific  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  do  that.  This  is  the  purpose  of  this  guide.  The  guide  presents  several 
topics  concerning  the  role  of  women  in  American  history.  For  each  topic, 
objectives  are  stated,  a  brief  explanation  of  the  topic  is  given,  and 
different  approaches  to  the  topic  are  presented.  These  approaches  are 
designed  to  facilitate  classroom  use  and  sometimes  indicate  approaches  for 
varying  levels  of  ability.  A  key  feature  of  this  guide  is  that  for  each  topic 
a  key  for  major  textbooks  is  provided.  This  key  indicates  the  appropriate 
chapter  for  each  unit's  use.  The  topics  provided  are  a  mere  tip  of  the 
iceberg,  as  many  other  units  can  be  developed.  Indeed,  colleagues  have 
indicated  that  units  on  women  in  the  American  Revolution  and  1920 's  be 
included  in  future  revisions. 


It  is  hoped  that  this  approach  takes  a  realistic  attitude  toward  the 
inclusion  of  the  study  of  women  in  the  standard  curriculum.  Present  day 
students  need  to  see  the  complexity  of  the  American  past  and  will  respond  to 
challenging  and  interesting  topics  for  study.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  guide 
will  play  a  minor  role   in   that  endeavor. 


Donald  J,  Pecor 


Donald  J.  Pecor,  the  author,  is  a  graduate  of  North  Adams  State  College 
and  holds  an  M.A.  from  Siena  College.  At  present  he  is  team  leader  for  the 
Social  Studies,  English,  and  foreign  language  departments  at  Drury  High 
School,  North  Adams,  Massachusetts.  He  is  also  a  part-time  instructor  in  the 
history  and  Political   Science  department  at  North  Adams  State  College. 
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1.  Women  in  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century 

Description:  One  topic  that  fascinates  students  and  historians  is  the  values 
that  dominate  a  particular  time  period.  Historical  research  has  discovered 
that  the  qualities  that  defined  the  role  of  many  women  in  ante-bellum  America 
were  quite  specific  and  appear  limiting  to  the  modern  person.  They  are  also 
quite  interesting  and  suggestive.  These  qualities,  as  defined  by  Barbara  Rush 
Welter  in  her  seminal  article  'The  Cult  of  True  Womanhood",  were  purity, 
piety,  domesticity  and  submissiveness .  While  there  were  certainly  exceptions 
to  the  dominance  of  these  values  they  were  the  qualities  by  which  several 
generations  of  women  were  judged.  It  is  important  for  students  to  understand 
these  qualities  both  to  comprehend  the  role  of  women  in  early  nineteenth 
century  America  and  to  understand  how  vastly  different  their  role  in  America 
is  today.  They  must  also  realize  that  they  are  being  influenced  by  these  past 
attitudes. 

Objectives:        1)        To    understand    that    the    qualities    "true    women" 

were   to  have  in   the  nineteenth  century  were  purity, 
piety,   domesticity  and  submissiveness. 

2)  To  understand  how  these  values  assigned  women 
to  specific  behavior,  i.e.,  daughter,  mother, 
housewife . 

3)  To  understand  the  assumptions  this  ideology 
made  about  men:  that  male  behavior  without  feminine 
restraints  would  be  animalistic. 

4)  To  understand  that  this  view  contained  an 
essential  contradiction.  If  women  were  these 
superior  moral  beings,  then  why  should  they  be 
restricted   to   the  domestic  sphere? 

Teaching  Suggestions:  This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  the  units  to 
present,  but,  if  done  well,  will  be  the  most  rewarding.  Because  this  unit 
deals  with  issues  central  to  the  concerns  of  students  it  will  usually  elicit 
good  discussion,  though  the  teacher  must  be  certain  to  keep  the  students  on 
the  topic  and  to  see  the  significance  of  the  issue.  Since  it  involves  such 
controversial  areas  as  piety  and  purity,  the  teacher  will  have  to  decide  how 
best  to  approach  the  topic.  Whatever  the  approach,  the  teacher  should 
definitely  have  the  students  discuss  and  relate  the  values  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  values  Americans  admire  in  women  today.  One  might  also  explore 
how  those  values  are  determined   (T.V.   shows,  magazines,  novels,  etc.). 

With  the  above  average  students  the  teacher  might  have  the  students  read 
Ms.  Welter's  article.  It  is  difficult  but  students  can  comprehend  it  and  a 
good  discussion  will  clarify  many  points.  A  lecture  outlining  the  points 
might  serve  the  same  purpose.  A  teacher  who  is  certain  of  the  ability  of  the 
class  to  carry  out  such  a  project  might  set  up  a  role  playing  scenario  with 
the  students  demonstrating  the  qualities  and  values  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  today.  For  some  students  the  best  way  to  begin  would  be  with  a  discussion 
of  male  and  female  roles  and  values  today. 
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Note :  None  of  the  texts  devote  much  space,  if  any,  to  this  topic.  Therefore, 
it  is  perhaps  best  to  use  this  topic  as  an  introduction  to  the  development  of 
the  first  reform  movement  for  women  in  the  1840s.  This  may  enable  students  to 
see  the  need  for  reform.  This  may  be  especially  true  in  an  era  when  many 
students  have  no  conception   of  the  past   treatment   of  women. 


Questions:  1.        What  qualities  were   the   women  of  the  nineteenth 

century  expected   to  possess? 

2.  How     were     these     qualities     reflected     in     the 
treatment  of  women  in   the  nineteenth  century? 

3.  What   do  these  attitudes  suggest  about  society's 
feelings   towards  men   in   the  nineteenth  century? 

4.  Why    is    it    frequently    said    that    women    had    to 
'rise  up  from  the  pedestal •? 

5.  What    are    the   qualities   an    ideal    woman   of   today 
should  possess? 

6.  How     are     they     different     from     the     nineteenth 
century? 

Index:  Berkin/Wood   -  Chapter  No.    13 

Boor st in /Kelly   -  Chapter  No.    11 
Bragdon/McCutcheon  -  Chapter  No.    16 
Davidson/Lytle  -  Chapter  No.    16 
Green/Becker /Covello   -  Chapter  No.    10 
Jordan /Greenblatt/ Bowes  -  Chapter  No.   10 
Risjord/Haywoode   -  Chapter  No.    10 
Todd/Curti   -  Chapter  No.    16 
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2.  Women  and  the  First  American  Reform 
Movement 

Description:  In  the  years  preceding  the  Civil  War  the  first  of  the  four  great 
reform  periods  of  American  history  developed.  It  was  a  wide-ranging  reform 
movement  seeking  to  better  society  by  perfecting  individuals.  It  sought  wide- 
ranging  reform,  encompassing  among  other  issues:  abolition,  temperance, 
education,  prison  reform,  utopianism,  treatment  of  the  handicapped,  and 
peace.  Women  played  a  major  role  in  these  developments  and  many  historians 
mark  this  as  the  first  large  scale  involvement  of  women  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  nation.  This  involvement,  while  related  to  the  special  concerns  of 
nineteenth  century  women,  nevertheless  encouraged  women  to  be  more  active  in 
society  and  no  doubt  altered  the  attitudes  of  many  people  in  society.  It  also 
awakened  many  intelligent,  industrious  women  to  the  insidious  nature  of 
discrimination,  even  among  reform  minded  males. 

Objectives:        1.        To  understand   that  women  were  actively  involved 

in  the  reform  movement  of  ante-bellum  America. 

2.  To  understand  how  the  concept  of  mtrue 
womanhood "  was  related  to  this  development  (See 
Topic  No.   1). 

3.  To  understand  that  if  women  were  mmore  moral ■ 
then  it  was  a  logical  jump  to  the  belief  that 
women  should  seek  to  create  a  better  society, 
especially  in  areas  that  had  a  negative  effect 
on   the  home  environment. 

4.  To  know  the  leaders  of  the  reform  movements  and 
their  specific  achievements. 

5.  To  understand  that  women  involved  in  these 
reform  movements  faced  serious  opposition  from 
male  reformers. 

Teaching  Suggestions:  All  the  texts  contain,  though  in  widely  varying  degrees 
of  detail,  information  on  the  reform  movements  of  the  1840s.  For  the  student 
to  understand  the  role  of  women  more  in  detail   is  especially  needed. 

Fortunately,  many  of  these  areas  of  reform  will  interest  the  student  and  can 
be     intelligently     related     to     issues     of    today.         (i.e.,     temperance,     better 

education,  peace,  women's  rights,  etc.)  One  suggestion  is  to  give  the 
students    a    list    of   female    leaders    and   have    them   research    and    report    in    some 

fashion  on  their  discoveries.  The  list  of  possible  topics  is  huge  as  this 
partial   list   suggests: 

Susan  B.  Anthony  Mary  Lyon 

Amelia  Bloomer  Mary  Mann 

Elizabeth  Blackwell  Elizabeth  Smith  Miller 

Antoinette  Blackwell  Mona  Mitchell 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt  Lucretia  Mott 

Lydia  Child  Elizabeth  Peabody 

Dorothea  Dix  Ernestine  Rose 

Margaret  Fuller  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 

Angelina  Grimke  Lucy  Stone 

Sarah  Grimke  Jane  Swisshelm 

Sarah  Hale  Harriet   Tubman 

Charlette  Gilman  Sojourner  Truth 

Abby  Kelly  Emma  Willard 

Ann  Lee  Frances  Wright 
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Questions:  1.        What    factors    led    women    to    get    involved    in    the 

reform      movements      of      the       early      nineteenth 
century? 

2.  In       what       reform      movements      did      women       get 
involved? 

3.  What  were   the   specific  accomplishments  of  women 
in   the  reform  period? 

4.  Bow   did    people    react    to    the    women    involved    in 
the  reform  movements?     Why? 

5.  Are  women   involved  in  reform  today?     Explain. 

Index:  Berkin/Wood  -  Chapter  No,    13 

Boorstin/Kelly  -  Chapter  No.   11 
Bragdon/McCutcheon   -  Chapter  No.   11 
Davidson /Ly tie  -  Chapter  No.    16 
Green /Becker /Cove llo  -  Chapter  No.    10 
Jordan /Greenhlatt/ Bowes  -  Chapter  No.   13 
Risjord/Haywoode   -  Chapter  No.    10 
Todd /Curt i   -  Chapter  No.    16 

To  aid   the   teacher  here   is  a  brief  description  of  the  women  mentioned  earlier 


Susan    B.    Anthony 


was  a  leader  of  the  women's  rights  movement  for 
over  fifty  years.  Because  she  led  the  fight  for 
the  right  to  vote  for  so  long  the  suffrage 
amendment  was  called  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment. 


Amelia      Bloomer 


crusaded     for     women's     rights     and     protested      the 
restrict iveness  of  female  clothing. 


Elizabeth  Bl    ^kwell 


nation's  first   woman  doctor ,    she  founded  a  hospital 
and  medical   school . 


Antoinette  Blackwell 


first   fully  ordained  minister  in   the   United  States. 


Carrie       Chapman       Catt 


president  of  the  American  Women's  Suffrage 
Association.  She  led  them  to  victory  in  1920.  She 
was  founder  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  a 
strong  advocate  of  world  peace   in   the  1920s. 


Lydia   Child 


American  writer  who  opposed  slavery 
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Dorothea      Dix 


staunch      advocate      of     prison      reform.  She      was 

instrumental       in      beginning      the      mental      health 
movement  in  America . 


Margaret     Fuller 


was    a     writer ,     scholar,     and     theoretician     of    the 
women's  rights  movement. 


Angelina    Grimke 


sister    of   Sarah    Grimke    and    an    early    abolitionist 
who  linked  abolition  and  women's  rights. 


Sarah  Grimke 


became  one  of  the  first  women   to  be  involved  in  the 
abolition  movement. 


Sarah    Hale 


editor   of  Godey's  book.      While   traditional   in  many 
ways,    she   fought  for  educational   reforms   for  women. 


Charlette     Gilman 


journalist,  she  fought  for  women's  rights  and 
especially  attacked  the  inferior  role  of  women  in 
the  work  force  that   led  to  dependence  on  men. 


Abby     Kelly 


leading     abolitionist     and     feminist     in     the     early 
nineteenth  century. 


Ann      Lee 


founder      of      the      Shakers,       successful      religious 
communities  in  New  England. 


Mary  Lyon 
Mary    Mann 


established  Mt.   Holyoke  College  for  women. 

led    the     fight     to    establish    kindergartens    in    the 
United  States, 


Elizabeth  Smith  Miller  attempted  to  reform  women's  dress. 


Myrtilla   Miner 


started   a  school    in  Washington   D.C.    to    train  black 
women  as  teachers. 
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Mona     Mitchell 


taught  herself  astronomy.  She  discovered  a  new 
comet  and  new  stars.  She  was  elected  to  several 
learned   societies. 


Lucretia     Mott 


was     a      Quaker     who      worked     for     abolitionism     and 
women 's  rights. 


Elizabeth    Peabody 


editor,  publisher ,  bookseller,  she  was  the  first 
woman  lecturer  in  the  United  States  and  led  the 
fight  for  educational  reform. 


Ernestine  Rose 


aided  Americans  in   the   struggle  for  women's  rights. 


Elizabeth     Cady     Stanton 


worked  for  women's  rights  for  over  fifty  years. 
She  was  one  of  the  persons  who  called  the  first 
women's  rights  convention  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.  in 
1848. 


Lucy     Stone 


fought     for     women's     rights     and     the     abolition     of 
slavery.     She  refused  to  adopt  her  husband's  name. 


Jane  Swisshelm 


crusader   for   women's  rights. 


Harriet    Tubman 


escaped  slavery  and  became  one  of  the  Underground 
Railroad  conductors  leading  a  hundred  people  out  of 
slavery.     She  served  as  a  scout  in  the  Civil   War. 


Sojourner   Truth 


spent  her  life  working  for   the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  rights  of  women. 


Emma   Willard 


was  a  pioneer  in  women's  education,    founding  one  of 
the   first   seminaries   for  women. 


Frances     Wright 


aided    American     women     in     the     struggle     for     equal 
rights. 
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3.  Women's  Rights-The  Seneca  Falls 
of  1848 

Description:  While  the  meeting  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.  in  1848  can  be  seen 
simply  as  part  of  the  general  reform  period  of  the  1840 's,  it  is  such  a 
significant  and  interesting  event  that  it  is  best  studied  separately .  This 
event  is  worthy  of  study  in  some  detail  and  a  definite  attempt  should  be  made 
to  tie  the  ideas  and  values  stated  at  Seneca  Falls  to  American  values  in 
general.  The  attempt  of  the  women  to  tie  their  statement  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  not  accidental.  One  also  needs  to  consider  the  incredible 
opposition ,  both  male  and  female,  that  the  women  had  to  overcome  to  hold  this 
meeting. 

Objectives:  1.      To    understand    that    the   Seneca   Falls  Convention 

was  held  in  response  to  conditions  existing  for 
women  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

2.  To  understand  the  specific  goals  stated  by  the 
women. 

3.  To      become      familiar      with      the      document 
Declaration  of  Sentiments. 

4.  To  understand  the  difficulty  many  women  had  in 
adopting  such  a  critical  document  in  both  form 
and  substance. 

5.  To  understand  the  ridicule  and  harassment  women 
had   to  face  because  of  their  actions. 

Teaching  Suggestions :  The  best  approach  to  this  topic  is  to  have  the  students 
read  an  account  of  the  meeting  and  the  document  produced  by  that  convention. 
A  lively  discussion  should  follow  centering  around  the  objectives  listed 
above.  Certainly  most  students  will  want  to  relate  this  unit  to  conditions 
existing  today  and  the  teacher  will  have  to  be  careful  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
presentism  in  this  approach.  A  superb  account  of  the  convention  appears  in 
Freedom  and  Crisis  (3rd  ed.)  by  Weinstein  and  Gatell  (Random  House)  but  others 
are  available.  Another  approach  is  to  have  individual  students  report  to  the 
class  on   the  convention. 

A  close  study  of  the  Declaration  of  Sentiments  should  be  beneficial  to 
students  for  understanding  the  breadth  and  length  of  female  struggle.*  An 
evaluation  of  the  success  and  failure  of  various  planks  should  prove 
illuminating.  Many  of  the  women  studied  in  the  previous  unit  on  reform  are 
directly  related  in  this  chapter. 

Questions:  1.     Against  what  conditions  of  the  early  nineteenth 

century  were  women  reacting? 

2.  Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  movement  at  Seneca 
Falls? 

3.  What  were  the  primary  goals  of  women  during 
this   time  period? 

4.  Why  do  you  think  they  modeled  their  document 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 

5.  How  did  women  respond  to  the  meeting  at  Seneca 
Falls? 

6.  How  did  men   respond   to   the  meeting? 

7.  What   is   the   significance  of  Seneca   Falls? 

*  A  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Sentiments  is  included  in  the  appendix  of  this 
booklet. 
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Index: 


Berkin/Wood   -   Chapter  No.    13 
Boorstin/Kelly   -  Chapter   No.    11 
Bragdon/McCutcheon  -  Chapter  No.    11 
Davidson/Lytle   -  Chapter  No.    16 
Green / Becker /Covello  -  Chapter  No.    10 
Jordan /Greenhlatt /Bowes  -  Chapter  No. 
Risjord/Haywoode   -  Chapter  No.    10 
Todd/ Curt i   -  Chapter   No.    16 
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Note:  Only  the  Berkin/Wood  and  Todd/Curti  texts  contain  brief  excerpts  from 
the  Declaration  of  Sentiments.  This  lack  of  readily  available  primary  source 
materials  is  a  key  problem.  Fortunately ,  there  is  some  indication  that 
companies  are  moving  towards  providing  a  separate  book  of  readings  with  their 
texts.  This  could  prove  to  be  a  great  benefit  for  the  study  of  topics  such  as 
this. 
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4.  Women  in  Industrial  America-The  Later 
Nineteenth  Century 

Description:  One  of  the  three  key  developments  in  America  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  along  with  immigration  and  urbanization,  was 
industrialization.  The  work  force  of  industrial  America  included  millions  of 
women,  many  of  them  recently  arrived  immigrants  who  worked  long  hours  for  low 
wages.  This  development  sheds  light  on  the  manner  in  which  industrial  America 
developed,  the  role  of  women  in  America  at  this  time  and  the  key  role  women 
played  in  achieving  the  legislation  that  came  out  of  the  period  historians 
label   the  progressive  period. 

Objectives:  1.      To    understand    the    conditions    under    which    many 

women      worked      in      the      latter      part      of     the 
nineteenth  century. 

2.  To  understand  the  need  for  labor  unions  at  this 
time  and  the  key  role  many  women  played  in 
their  formation. 

3.  To  understand  the  interrelationship  between 
factory  conditions  and  the  progressive 
movement. 

4.  To  compare  and  contrast  the  conditions  at  this 
time  with  the  conditions  that  existed  in  early 
factory  systems  such  as  Lowell,   MA. 

5.  To  understand  the  irony  that  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  the  resulting  legislation 
was  sexist  and  specifically  aided  the  women  due 
to  her  perceived  different  nature  as  wife  and 
mother. 

Teaching  Suggestions:  Perhaps  the  best  approach  to  this  topic  is  a  case 
study.  The  teacher  should  try  and  locate  an  industry  from  the  period  and 
study  the  role  women  have  played  in  its  functioning.  Special  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  changing  role  of  women  due  to  the  legislation  and  court 
decisions  of  the   time  period. 

For  teachers  who  wish  to  foray  into  local  history  this  topic  is  ideal  if 
there  is  a  factory  that  fits  the  criteria  and  is  available.  My  own  experience 
has  been  that  industrial  leaders  of  today  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
those  issues  with  students.  Newspaper  accounts  are,  of  course,  a  valuable 
resource . 

On  the  national  level  the  Triangle  Fire  of  1909  can  be  a  very  effective 
event  for  exploring  the  role  of  women.  While  extreme  in  its  consequences  (the 
deaths  of  scores  of  women)  it  is  a  model  to  demonstrate  the  conditions  and 
attitudes  of  the  time  period.  The  resulting  legislative  response  also 
demonstrates   that  side  of  the   time  period. 
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For  some  students,  research  into  actual  conditions  (hours,  wages,  working 
conditions  J  should  be  interesting,  since  this  topic  deals  with  'everyday 
people0.  Many  students  will  be  able  to  relate  to  it  on  a  very  personal 
level.  It  should  lay  aside  the  myth  that  the  working  woman  is  a  relatively 
new  phenomena,  though  the  teacher  should  point  out  that  for  many  of  these 
women  work  was  perceived  as  a   temporary  condition. 

At  some  point,  students  need  to  learn  of  the  vast  changes  that  occurred 
in  America  in  order  to  solve  the  socio-economic  problems  created  by  these  vast 
changes.  The  laws  passed  by  the  state  of  New  York  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
Triangle  Fire  are  a  model  of  what  in  many  cases  eventually  became  national 
law. 


Questions . 


Index i 


1.  Describe  the  conditions  in  factories  during  the 
late  nineteenth  century. 

2.  Bow  did    these   conditions   reflect  a   change  from 
earlier  America? 

3.  What      changes      did      individuals      seek     in      the 
conditions  of  factories? 

4.  Are  factory  conditions  better   today?     Why?     Why 
not? 

5.  Bas    America's    attitude     towards    working    women 
changed? 

Berkin/Wood  -  Chapter  No.    3/5  vol.   II 
Boorstin/Kelly  -  Chapter  No.    16-17 
Bragdon/McCutcheon  -  Chapter  No.   15 
Davidson/Lytle  -  Chapter  No.    21 
Green/Becker /Covello  -  Chapter  No.    14-15 
Jordan /Greenblatt/ Bowes  -  Chapter  No.    19-20 
Risjord/Haywoode  -  Chapter  No.   16 
Todd /Curt i   -  Chapter  No.    22-23 


Note: 
Fire. 
Crisis. 


The    Risjord/Baywoode    text    gives    a    brief   description    of    the    Triangle 
More    detailed    is    the    account    in    Weinstein    and    Gatell 's    Freedom    and 


The  chapters  listed  above  refer  to  the  chapters  on  industrialization 
and  union  development.  The  chapters  on  the  prog-assive  period  may  prove 
useful  as  well .  Very  few  of  the  texts  deal  with  the  topic  outlined  above 
except  in  a  tangential  fashion.  The  imaginative  teacher  can  add  greatly  to 
the  students  knowledge,  including  the  role  of  women,  with  a  careful  selection 
of  supplementary  material. 
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5.  Women  and  Suffrage 


Description:  The  great  achievement  of  earliest  feminists  was  the  right  to 
vote.  This  achievement  did  not  come,  however,  until  72  years  after  the  Seneca 
Falls  Convention,  Such  a  struggle  is  obviously  too  lengthy  a  story  to  cover 
in  detail  in  a  typical  U,S.  history  course.  Nevertheless,  the  struggle  is 
tied  to  other  aspects  of  American  history  (e,g,,  reconstruction,  prohibition, 
political  machines,  etc.)  and  deserves  more  attention.  It  is  especially 
significant  for  students  who  are  on  the  verge  of  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
participate  in  the  electoral  process. 

Objectives:         1,     To   understand   the    women's   suffrage  movement   as 

a     difficult      struggle     nearly     a     century     in 
length, 

2.  To  understand  that  the  securing  of  the  vote 
following  the  Civil  War  for  Black  males  played 
a  key  role  in  angering  feminist  leaders. 

3.  To  understand  that  women  felt  doubly  mistreated 
by   the  fifteenth  amendment, 

4.  To  understand  the  argument  made  by  women  for 
the  right  to  vote  -  this  was  essentially  an 
issue  of  justice  and  equality, 

5.  To  understand  that  the  opposition  to  the  right 
to  vote  for  women  was  based  on  several  factors, 
including  the  perception  of  the  traditional 
role  of  women, 

6.  To  understand  that  other  reasons  for  opposing 
the  role  of  women  include  the  liquor  lobby's 
fear  of  temperance  oriented  women  and  political 
machines  who  feared  granting  the  vote  to  a 
group  they  did  not  control. 

7.  To  understand  the  role  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
World  War  I  in  the  securing  of  the  right  to 
vote. 

8.  To  understand  the  debate  within  the  feminist 
movement  (between  the  moderates  and  the  Alice 
Paul  inspired  radicals)  as  to  strategy  and 
tactics. 

Teaching  Suggestions:  A  lecture  on  the  reasons  why  people  opposed  womens 
suffrage  may  be  the  most  intellectually  sound  and  concise  way  of  approaching 
this  topic  with  students  who  may  have  difficulty  approaching  the  subject  with 
any  degree  of  subtlety.  If  they  do  have  this  ability,  a  panel  discussion  or 
debate  may  prove  effective.  Researching  in  detail  the  lives  of  Susan  B, 
Anthony,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  and  Alice  Paul  will  shed  insight  into  the 
struggle , 

For  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  relate  the  unit  to  the  present  day  it  may 
be  tied  to  an  analysis  of  the  female  role,  voting  and  otherwise,  in  recent 
elections.  For  those  who  wish  to  encourage  civic  participation  then  the 
franchise  as  a  democratic  right  should  be  stressed.  An  interesting  question 
is  to  ask  students  how  Miss  Anthony  and  others  would  feel  about  female  voter 
participation  in  recent  elections.  This  may  also  be  an  appropriate  place  to 
introduce  a  discussion  of  whether  or  not  a  "gender  gap"  exists  in  American 
politics, 
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Questions: 


1.  Why    did    women    feel    they    should   have    the    right 
to   vote? 

2.  What     were     the     traditional     reasons    for    people 
opposing  woman  suffrage? 

3.  What    were    the    practical    political    groups    that 
opposed  woman  suffrage  and  why? 

4.  Why    did    women    feel    betrayed    by    the   passage   of 
the   fifteenth  amendment? 

5.  What   factors  led   to   the  passage  of  the    'Anthony 
Amendment'  in  1919? 

6.  What   tactics  did  women  per  sue  in  achieving  this 
amendment? 

7.  What    effect  has   the   right   of  women    to   vote  had 
on  the  American  political  process? 


Index  i 


Berkin/Wood   -  Chapter  No.   10 
Boorstin/Kelly   -  Chapter  No,    23 
Bragdon/McCutcheon  -  Chapter  No.    22 
David son /Ly tie   -  Chapter  No.    26 
Green /Becker/ Cove llo   -  Chapter  No.   19 
Jordan/Greenblatt /Bowes   -  Chapter  No.    28 
Risjord/Haywoode  -  Chapter  No.    21 
Todd /Curt i   -  Chapter  No.    26 


Note:       The    chapters    listed   above    relate    to    the    discussion   of   the  passage   of 
the  nineteenth  amendment.      Material   from  earlier  chapters  may  be  relevant. 


6.  Women  and  World  War  II 

Description:  While  women  have  always  worked,  the  millions  of  women  entering 
the  paid  workforce  during  World  War  II  greatly  altered  their  role  in  society 
and  their  perception  of  themselves  and  the  world.  Indeed  this  development  can 
be  seen  in  many  ways  as  a  precursor  to  the  full  development  of  a  women's 
movement  in  the  1960s.  In  this  scheme ,  the  1950s  can  be  interpreted  as  a  lull 
in  which  the  changes  wrought  by  W.W.II  were  codified. 

Objectives:         1.     To    understand    the    effect    the    large   number    of 

women    entering   the  paid  labor   force  had   on    the 
role  of  women  in  America. 

2.  To  understand  that  women  began  to  realize  they 
could  do  traditional  male  work  and  enjoyed  the 
pay  and  prestige  that  went  with  the  job  market. 

3.  To  understand  the  significant  role  women  played 
in  the  American   war  effort. 

4.  To  understand  the  manner  in  which  women  were 
manipulated  by  the  government  during  the  war 
effort. 

Teaching  Suggestions:  The  above  description  and  objectives  are  more  general 
because  the  best  approach  to  this  topic  is  through  a  combination  of  local 
and/or  oral  history.  Almost  all  areas  have  at  least  one  business  that  lends 
itself  to  a  discussion.  It  is  especially  effective  to  use  the  techniques  of 
interviewing  women  who  participated  in  this  social  transformation.  This 
should  have  the  added  advantages  of  building  bridges  between  the  generations 
and  reducing  stereotypical  thinking  on  both  sides.  Anyone  who  has  done  oral 
history  with  high  school  students  knows  that  there  are  difficulties,  but 
careful  planning  and  working  with  the  students  on  the  questions  and  techniques 
will  make  this  a  fruitful  exercise. 

Another  approach  is  to  have  students  research  the  topic  on  the  national 
level  and  report  to  the  class  on  the  involvement  of  women  in  W.W.II.  mRosie 
the  Riveter "  is  a  superb  film  to  introduce  students  to  this  topic.  Many 
students  are  interested  in  any  aspect  of  W.W.II  and  we  as  educators  need  to  do 
more  to  explain  the  social  implications  of  this  topic  to  them.  We  can  build 
on  this  inherent  interest   to  generate  students  interest  in  this   topic. 

Questions:  1.      What    role    did    women    play    in    America's    W.W.II 

effort ? 

2.  Why  did  so  many  women  enter  the  paying 
workforce  during  W.W.II? 

3.  How  did  the  involvement  of  women  in  the 
workforce  alter  their  expectations?  Their 
perceptions  of  themselves?  The  perceptions  of 
men? 

4.  Why  do  some  historians  believe  that  W.W.II 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  modern  womens ' 
movement? 
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Index: 


Berkin/Wood   -   Chapter   No.    15    (Vol.    II) 
Boor st in /Kelly   -  Chapter  No.    27 
Bragdon/McCutcheon   -  Chapter  No.    29 
David son/Ly tie   -  Chapter   No.    35 
Green/Becker /Covello  -  Chapter  No.    27 
Jordan/Greenblatt /Bowes  -  Chapter  No.    33 
Risjord/Haywoode   -  Chapter  No.    2  7 
Todd /Curt i   -  Chapter  No.    36 


Note, 


The     film     'Rosie     the    Riveter"    is     available    from    the    Department    of 


Education   through   your  regional   Chapter   622  team  specialist. 
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7.  Women  in  the  1960's 


Description :       The    most    significant    change    in    the    role    of   women 
development  began  to  occur  in  the  1960s  and  has  lasted  until   today, 
is    probably     true     that     this    guide    is     a    result    of    the    women's 
movement.       This  movement   was   a  pervasive   attack  on  all  positions 
society,    including   the   political,    social,    economic   and  familial, 
to   widespread   changes   in  American   society   that   appear   to  be  both 
and   long  lasting.      It   is   usually   fair   to   say   that   no   one's   life 
these     changes.         The    passage     of    the    B.R.A.     remains,     however, 
business . 


in  American 
Indeed  it 

liberation 
of  women   in 

It  has  led 
significant 
has   escaped 

unfinished 


Objectives: 


1.  To  understand  some  of  the  factors  that  led  to 
the  growth  of  the  women 's  liberation  movement  - 
the  rise  of  suburbs,  the  growth  of  technology, 
work  force  realities  and  the  success  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  among  others. 

2.  To  understand  the  goals  of  the  womens'  movement 
and  the  conflicts  among  various  groups  as  to 
their  legitimacy . 

3.  To  understand  the  ways  the  movement  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  culture  of  the  1960s  but 
also  how  its  effects  have  lasted  far  beyond  the 
apparently   transitory  decade. 

4.  To  understand  the  significance  of  writings  by 
numerous  women  such  as  Betty  Friedan,  Gloria 
Steinem  and  others. 

5.  To  understand  the  arguments  that  surround  the 
passage  of  the  E.R.A. 

6.  To  understand  the  ways  in  which  American 
demographics  (living  patterns,  longer  life 
spans  and  family  structure)  have  changed  and 
the  role  this  plays  in  the  changing  role  of 
women. 

7.  To  understand  that  in  many  ways  the  women's 
movement  found  its  impetus  from  and  was  a 
replica  of  the  Civil  Rights  movement.  Of 
similarity  was  the  discrepancy  between  how 
those  doing  the  oppressing  viewed  those  being 
oppressed  and  the  reality  of  their  actual 
position  in  society.  Both  women  and  blacks 
were  perceived,  by  the  power  structuralists ,  to 
be  content  and  happy  with  their  status  in 
society  when  in  reality  they  were  being  denied 
their  fundamental  rights.  Many  of  the 
techniques  used  in  each  movement  were  similar 
and  both  rejected  the  dominant  cultural 
standards  of  the  day. 


Teachers    wishing   to    explore    this    topic   more    thoroughly    should    seek   out 
William  Chafe 's  Women  and  Equality. 
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Teaching  Suggestions:  This  is  an  incredibly  complex  topic  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  our  proximity  to  the  topic,  both  scholarly  and  personally ,  makes  it 
difficult  to  approach  in  the  rational  objective  way  we,  as  teachers,  approach 
many  other  issues.  It  would  be  the  unusual  teacher  who  has  not  had  this 
movement   effect  one's   own   life   in   some  fashion. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  students  will  be  willing  to  express  their  ideas 
on  the  topic  but  will  frequently  bring  to  it  considerably  more  heat  than 
light.  This      is     complicated      by      the      social     pressure      faced     by     normal 

adolescents .  It     is     imperative     the     teacher     seek     to     have     the     students 

understand  this  issue  in  historical  perspective  and  recognize  nuances  in  the 
issues.  A  well  researched  debate  on  the  E.R.A.  is  one  place  to  begin.  Many 
of  the  articles  that  spawned  the  movement  or  relate  to  its  concern  are 
available  in  numerous  anthologies.  This  enables  the  student  to  use  primary 
sources  and  in  some  cases  provides  excellent  role  models  for  female 
students .  In  terms  of  historial  perspective  it  seems  essential  that  female 
students  understand  that  the  present  position  of  women  is  a  recently  won 
status. 

If  the  students  are  of  sufficient  maturity  and  the  values  of  the 
community  and/or  school  policy  permit  it,  the  use  of  contemporary  novels  that 
portray  the  changes  in  female  lives  can  be  an  effective  tool.  Such  novels  as 
Alix-Kates  Schulman:  Memoirs  Of  An  Ex-Prom  Queen;  Marge  Piercy's  Small  Changes 
and  numerous  others  portray  the  changes  that  swept  across  American  in  the  60s 
and   70s . 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  see  that  all  their  lives  have  been 
changed  by  the  altered  expectations  and  roles  of  women.  The  teacher  may  find 
it  useful  for  discussion  purposes  to  divide  the  changes  into  various 
categories  (social,  political,  economic,  and  familial)  and  discuss  these 
separately . 


Questions: 


Index: 


1.  What   factors   in  post   World  War  II  American   life 
led   to   the  women's  movement  of  the   60s? 

2.  Describe    some    of    the    conditions    against    which 
women  were   rebelling? 

3.  What  were  the  goals  of  the     somen's  movement? 

4.  How  has   this  movement   effected  American   life? 

5.  How  has   this  movement  effected  your  life?     Life 
at   school?     Life  at  home? 

6.  Do  you  feel  E.R.A.   should  be  passed?     Explain. 

Berkin/Wood   -  Chapter   No.    18,    10 
Boor st in/Kelly   -  Chapter   No.    34 
Bragdon/McCutcheon   -  Chapter  No.   33 
Davidson /Ly tie   -  Chapter   No.    38,    40 
Green/Becker /Covello  -  Chapter  No.    32 
Jordan /Greenblatt /Bowes  -  Chapter  No.    38 
Risjord/Haywoode   -  Chapter  No.   33 
Todd /Curt i   -  Chapter  No.    42 
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8.  Women  as  a  Minority-An  Overview 

Note :  This  unit  is  designed  not  to  fit  into  any  specific  chapter  of  American 
history  but  to  serve  either  as  an  introduction  or  as  a  special  unit  designed 
to  further  students  understanding  of  the  role  of  women  in  American  society . 
At  some  point  during  your  study  of  American  history ,  at  least  one  student  is 
likely  to  raise  the  question  as  to  why  we  treat  women  as  a  minority  when  in 
fact  they  are  a  numerical  majority.  The  following  unit  is  designed  to  answer 
that  question  by  demonstrating  that  the  key  element  in  determining  the  status 
of  a  group  in  society  is  its  treatment  and  condition.  This  analysis  would 
seem  to  indicate  while  women  have  been  placed  mon  the  pedestal"  they  still 
have  received  treatment  in  many  ways  similar  to  other  minorities  such  as  Black 
Americans. 


Objectives: 


1.  To  understand  that  women  have  been  assigned 
traits  that  are  related  to  their  physical 
nature. 

2.  To  understand  that  women  have  historically  been 
denied  their  fundamental  rights. 

3.  To  understand  that  by  some  definitions  women 
are  not  a  minority  (e.g.  number),  and  that  the 
concept  of  "minority"  is  itself  oppressive. 
Peoples  of  color  (Black,  Brown,  Red,  Yellow J 
are  3/4  of  the  earth's  population,  yet  all  who 
are  not  white  are  conceptually  thought  of  as  a 
"minority" . 

4.  To  understand  that  by  looking  at  the  levels  of 
oppression  that  have  existed  historically  in 
society  (i.e.,  with  Indians,  American  Black, 
etc.)  one  can  see  that  women  have  faced  many  of 
the  same  obstacles  that  other  oppressed  groups 
have  faced. 

5.  To  understand  that  in  many  ways  the  treatment 
of  women  demonstrates  the  same  forms  of  control 
that  were  used  against  Blacks  and  other 
minorities.  (e.g.  fear,  physical  control, 
economic  status  and  psychological  control) 
Most  interesting  is  that  both  groups  place 
constraints  upon  themselves.  Female  advice 
throughout  the  generations,  at  least  until 
recently ,  has  frequently  been  analogous  to 
knowing  your  place. 


Teaching  Suggestions:  Since  most  of  this  material  is  theoretical  and 
unfamiliar  to  students,  a  lecture/discussion  is  probably  the  most  effective 
means  of  presentation.  The  teacher  should  make  certain  he/she  leaves  plenty 
of  time  for  questions.  These  ideas  can  generate  student  interest  since  they 
deal  with  questions  close  to  the  students'  concerns.  While  they  do  make  large 
generalizations  that  a  scholar  might  need  to  modify,  they  do  serve  a  purpose 
in  giving  the  topic  a  framework  without,  I  believe,  sacrificing  intellectural 
integrity . 
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One  possible  way  to  approach  the  topic  is  to  compare  forms  of  prejudice 
most  commonly  associated  with  minority  groups  with  the  experience  of  women. 
Possible  forms  of  prejudice  in  ascending  order  of  seriousness  are:  1)  jokes; 
2)  epithets ;  3)  stereotyping;  4)  avoidance ;  5)  legal  discrimination  and  6) 
violence .  Teachers   and   students   should  find  many  intriguing  comparisons . 


Questions. 


1.  In  what  ways  are  women  not   a  minority? 

2.  In  what  ways  are  women   a  minority? 

3.  Describe     specific     ways     in     which     women 
treated  as  a  minority . 


are 


Index/ Note 


Since  traditional  high  school  history  texts  do  not 
usually  make  large  generalizations  that  cut  across 
time  and  topic  this  unit  is  perhaps  best  considered 
separately .  It  might  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  course ,  as  an  introduction  to  the  first  unit  of 
women  or  as  an  entirely  separate  unit  within  the 
course. 


•  •••*****••******•****•****•• 
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Appendix 


Declaration  of  Sentiments  and  Resolutions 

Seneca  Falls  Convention,   July  1848 


When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  portion 
of  the  family  of  man  to  assume  among  the  people  of  the  earth  a  position 
different  from  that  which  they  have  hitherto  occupied,  but  one  with  which  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  require  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  that  impel 
them  to  such  a  course. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  and  women  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that 
to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  those  who  suffer  from  it  to 
refuse  allegiance  to  it,  and  to  insist  upon  the  institution  of  a  new 
government , . . . 

The  history  of  mankind  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations 
on  the  part  of  man  toward  woman,  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of 
an  absolute  tyranny  over  her.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world. 

He  has  never  permitted  her  to  exercise  her  inalienable  right  to  the 
elective  franchise. 

He  has  compelled  her  to  submit  to  laws,  in  the  formation  of  which  she  had 
no  voice. 

He  has  withheld  from  her  rights  which  are  given  to  the  most  ignorant  and 
degraded  men — both  natives  and  foreigners. . . 

He  has  made  her,    if  married,    in   the  eye  of  the  law,   civilly  dead. 

He  has  taken  from  her  all  right  in  property,   even   to  the  wages  she  earns. 

He  has  made  her,  morally,  an  irresponsible  being,  as  she  can  commit  any 
crimes  with  impunity,  provided  they  be  done  in  the  presence  of  her  husband. 
In  the  covenant  of  marriage,  she  is  compelled  to  promise  obedience  to  her 
husband,  he  becoming,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  her  master — the  law  giving 
him  power  to  deprive  her  of  her  liberty,   and   to  administer  chastisement. 

He  has  so  framed  the  laws  of  divorce,  as  to  what  shall  be  the  proper 
causes,  and  in  case  of  separation,  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  the  children 
shall  be  given... — the  law,  in  all  cases,  going  upon  a  false  supposition  of 
the  supremacy  of  man,   and  giving  all  power  into  his  hands. 

After  depriving  her  of  all  rights  as  a  married  woman,  if  single,  and  the 
owner  of  property,  he  has  taxed  her  to  support  a  government  which  recognizes 
her  only  when  her  property  can  be  made  profitable   to  it. 
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He  has  monopolized  nearly  all  the  profitable  employments,  and  from  those 
she  is  permitted  to  follow,  she  receives  but  a  scanty  remuneration  He  closes 
against  her  all  the  avenues  to  wealth  and  distinction  which  he  considers  most 
honorable  to  himself.  As  a  teacher  of  theology ,  medicine ,  or  law,  she  is  not 
known. 

He  has  denied  her  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  thorough  education,  all 
colleges  being  closed  against  her. 

He  allows  her  in  Church,   as  well  as  State,   but  a  subordinate  position, .. . 

He  has  created  a  false  public  sentiment  by  giving  to  the  world  a 
different  code  of  morals  for  men  and  women,  by  which  moral  delinquencies  which 
exclude  women  from  society,  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  deemed  of  little 
account   in  man. 

He  has  usurped  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah  himself,  claiming  it  as  his 
right  to  assign  for  her  a  sphere  of  action,  when  that  belongs  to  her 
conscience  and   to  her  God. 

He  has  endeavored ,..  .to  destroy  her  confidence  in  her  own  powers,  to 
lessen  her  self-respect,  and  to  make  her  willing  to  lead  a  dependent  and 
abject   life. 

Now,  in  view  of  this  entire  disfranchisement  of  one -ha  If  the  people  of 
this  country,  their  social  and  religious  degradation — in  view  of  the  unjust 
laws  above  mentioned ,  and  because  women  do  feel  themselves  aggrieved, 
oppressed,  and  fraudulently  deprived  of  their  most  sacred  rights,  we  insist 
that  they  have  immediate  admission  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
belong   to   them  as  citizens  of  the   United  States. 

In  entering  upon  the  great  work  before  us,  we  anticipate  no  small  amount 
of  misconception,  misrepresentation,  and  ridicule;  but  we  shall  use  every 
instrumentality  within  our  power  to  effect  our  object.  We  shall  employ 
agents,  circulate  tracts,  petition  the  State  and  National  legislatures ,  and 
endeavor  to  enlist  the  pulpit  and  the  press  in  our  behalf.  We  hope  this 
Convention  will  be  followed  by  a  series  of  Conventions  embracing  every  part  of 
the   country. 


Resolutions 

Whereas,  the  great  precept  of  nature  is  conceded  to  be,  that  mman  shall 
pursue  his  own   true  and  substantial  happiness. ".. .therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  such  laws  as  con f lie t, ..  .with  the  true  and  substantial 
happiness  of  women,  are  contrary  to  the  great  precept  of  nature  and  of  no 
validity , . . . 

Resolved ,  That  all  laws  which  prevent  woman  from  occupying  such  a  station 
in  society  as  her  conscience  shall  dictate,  or  which  place  her  in  a  position 
inferior  to  that  of  man,  are  contrary  to  the  great  precept  of  nature,  and 
therefore  of  no. . .authority . 

Resolved ,  That  woman  is  man's  equal — was  Intended  to  be  so  by  the 
Creator,  and  the  highest  good  of  the  race  demands  that  she  should  be 
recognize         >  such. 
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Resolved ,  That  the  women  of  this  country  ought  to  be  enlightened  in 
regard  to  the  laws  under  which  they  live,  that  they  may  no  longer  publish 
their  degradation  be  declaring  themselves  satisfied  with  their  present 
position,  nor  their  ignorance,  by  asserting  that  they  have  all  the  rights  they 
want. 

Resolved ,  That  inasmuch  as  man,  while  claiming  for  himself  intellectural 
superiority,  does  accord  to  woman  moral  superiority,  it  is  pre-eminently  his 
duty  to  encourage  her  to  speak  and  teach,... in  all  religious  assemblies. 

Resolved,  That  the  same  amount  of  virtue,  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
behavior  that  is  required  of  woman ,... should  also  be  required  of  man,  and  the 
same  transgressions  should  be  visited  with  equal  severity  on  both  man  and 
woman . 

Resolved ,  That  the  objection  of  indelicacy  and  impropriety,  which  is  so 
often  brought  against  woman  when  she  addresses  a  public  audience,  comes  with  a 
very  ill-grace  from  those  who  encourage,  but  their  attendance,  her  appearance 
on  the  stage,   in  the  concert,   or  in  feats  of  the  circus. 

Resolved ,  That  woman  has  too  long  rested  satisfied  in  the  circumscribed 
limits  which  corrupt  customs  and  a  perverted  application  of  the  Scriptures 
have  marked  out  for  her,  and  that  it  is  time  she  should  move  in  the  enlarged 
sphere  which  her  Creator  has  assigned  her. 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  women  of  this  country  to  secure  to 
themselves  their  sacred  right   to  the  elective  franchise. 

Resolved ,  That  the  equality  of  human  rights  results  necessarily  from  the 
fact  of  the  identity  of  the  race  in  capabilities  and  responsibilities. 

Resolved,  therefore,  That,  being  invested  by  the  Creator  with  the  same 
capabilities ,  and  the  same  consciousness  of  responsibility  for  their  exercise, 
it  is... the  right  and  duty  of  woman,  equally  with  man,  to  promote  every 
righteous  cause  by  every  righteous  means;  and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
great  subjects  of  morals  and  religion,  it  is  self-evident ly  her  right  to 
participate  with  her  brother  in  teaching  them,  both  in  private  and  in  public, 
by  writing  and  by  speaking...;  and  this  being  a  self-evident  truth...,  any 
custom  or  authority  adverse  to  it,... is  to  be  regarded  as  a  self-evident 
falsehood,   and  at  war  with  mankind. 

(Elizabeth    Cady    Stanton    had    drafted    all    the    above   resolutions.      At    the    last 
session  Lucretia  Mott  offered  the  following: ) 

Resolved ,  That  the  speedy  success  of  our  cause  depends  upon  the  zealous 
and  untiring  efforts  of  both  men  and  women,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  pulpit,  and  for  the  securing  to  woman  an  equal  participation  with  men 
in  the  various   trades,  professions,   and  commerce. 

(All     the    resolutions,    with    the    exception    of    the    ninth,    which    demanded    the 
right   to  vote,   were  adopted  unanimously. ) 
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